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“Certainly, madam,” replied the doctor, arching his heavy |/few drops of sal volatile in a glass of water. I will call 
brows as he spoke. again to-morrow, since you desire it, and this afternoon I will 
SS oa—e-roow || + Then you must permit me to encroach upon your valua-||send you an assafeetida pill, which you will be so good as to 

MANCUVRING: . '|ble time for a few minates, for the history of my disease is||take upon going to bed.” 

OR, FIRST AND SECOND LOVE. the history of myself. I will not dwell on the details of my|} With these words the doctor bowed and withdrew, but as 
early life, with those you are already acquainted, since you |/he descended the:richly carpeted stairs, there was a lurking 
cannot have forgotten the beautiful scenes of woodlands|/smile on his usually grave countenance, while an arch ex- 

“Is that the doctor’s gig, Mary? Quick, arrange these/wheg we were so long companions in youth. Alas! it were||pression of merry malice glittered in his dark eyes. 
pillows, and throw that rose-colored shawl on the arm of the| better for us if we could cease to remember early scenes and “ An assefcetida pill!”” exclaimed Mrs. Merton, starting up 
sofa — not there, you stapid creature ; fling it carelessly sojearly friendships.”” The widow sighed and cast down her||from her graceful attitude of grief, as the hall door closed 
that it may reflect its faint glow upon my cheek.” eyes, a tear was glittering on the fringed lids as she raised||behind the doctor; “an assafcetida pill indeed! upon my 

The speaker was a delicate and pretty woman, who, in the|them to the doctor’s face, but no answering emotion met word, Harry Selwyn has become a perfect brute.” Well, 
dim light of a judiciously shaded apartment, seemed to havejher timid glance. He had taken out his snuff-box, and was, || well; patience must do what one stroke cannot accomplish. 
scarcely numbered her five-and-twentieth summer, though|at that moment, helping himself to an enormous pinch, soj| He loved me in the days of his early youth, and I do not de- 
the broad glare of daylight might have discovered the fact|that he lost the fine effect of a tearful blue eye. Mys. Mer-||spair of winning him yet. Oh, if forethought were only as 
that some ten additional years could be counted among her/jton continued — wise a counsellof as afterthought, now many errors we should 
past possessions. Reclining on a couch, supported by lace-| You are probably aware of the persuasion which my pa-||avoid in this world. Who would have dreamed that Harry 
bordered pillows, with the folds of her white dress so dis-jrents used to induce me to wed Mr. Merton. He wasaman||Selwyn, the playmate of my childhood, the awkward college 
posed as to display the symmetry of her figure, while one small| whose character I will not attempt to depict —the grave has|/boy who made love to me so fervently and yet so pedantically, 
and delicately slippered foot was allowed to peep out as ifjclosed over his faults, and it is not for me to sit in judgment would ever become the favorite of a fashionable coterie. 
by accident, she really looked exceedingly interesting. Has-jupom his memory. Suffice it to say, that he possessed no}|Fifieen years have passed away since we were romantic 
tily concealing the novel she had been reading, and assum-/feeling or sentiment congenial with my own. Sordid, ava-/lovers — alas! for the flight of time — yet it seems to me 
ing the languid air of habitual suffering, she awaited the en-|ricious, narrow-minded, and jealous, he could neither under-||but yesterday since I wandered with him around the lovely 
trance of the doctor, whose footsteps were already heard|)tand nor appreciate jhe character of the warm-hearted, en-||scenes of his native woodlands. I wonder if he ever felt re- 
upon the stairs. As he approached she raised her eyes tim-|/husiastic creature, who, in the fullness of her heart, suffer-||sentment towards me for the sudden disruption of our inti- 
idly to his face, then practised that veined and fringed quiv-||td herself to be persuaded into a union with age and ugli-|)macy — it is true, we were not betrothed, but every thing 
ering of the lids, which a Juno-eyed woman can so well per-||,ess and wealth.” that love could dictate save the final vow which binds heart 
form, and finally dropped thé long lashes over her dark blue||, The doctor gave a loud hem ! and took a second pinch of||to heart for jife had been uttered ; and this only remained 
eyes, as modestly as a maiden of fifteen. It was, in reality,||muff. Mrs. Merton sipped some cau sucre from a Venice|junspoken beeause Harry was too poor to wed. Ah, me! 
a very pretty piece of acting, and such the doctor seemed to dass which stood on an ormalu table beside her, and con-||my soul wiser to vibrate to his voice, as it never has done 
consider it, for he stood calmly beside her, and not aatil all||thued — ' since to any joy Or sorrow in existence. 
these little manceuvres had been effected, did he attempt to|/ During the ten years of my married life, I suffered the * ¢ No more —no more — eh, never more on me 
feel her palse, ar to inquire inta hor state-of health. st cruel of all martyrdoms, for it was the martyrdom of The freshness of the heart can fall like dew.’ ‘ 

“Ah, doctor, you are very good to come so promptly,” |/the spirit. Mr. Merton never ill treated me in the usual “The pure fancjes of girlhood have been long since for- 
said the patient, “I have had such a wretched night, that 1 sense of the term, he allowed me‘to indulge to a certain ex- gotien, amid the glittering gauds of worldly vanity. I chose 
could no longer dispense with your advice. You must come tett in the pleasures of society, and surrounded me with||my own coarse, and if my path has been one of thorns, it 
and see me every day, my dear sir. Your presence does||wint are called the comforts of life, but alas ! for the poison||has at least led me to the hill-top which I sought. I sacri- 
me almost as much good as your prescriptions.” thatmingled its deadly draught with every cup of enjoyment||ficed the best years of my life for gold, and now my gold 

The doctor bowed gravely. “You flatter me, madam.|/he vould provide no antidote. Unity of feeling and recip-|jand my still fair face shall win back the lover of my youth. 
Perhaps your fears induce you to magnify your own danger rocd affection were wanting, and without these what are all||{ will yet bear the honored name of him whom men delight 
as much as you do my skill.” the lichest treasures of earth?””. The pretty widow paused|/to praise, and now, thgugh my youth be past for ever, I will 

“No, doctor, I feel that my hold upon life is exceedingly || for amoment, and pressed her perfumed handkerchief to her||slake, from the long-sealed“fountains of affection, the thirst 
frail; a disease like mine may prove fatal at any moment.’’|| eyes, while the doctor fidgetted on his chair, and let his cane || which has been to nfe a lifelong pang.” 

‘* What do you suppose your disease to be, madam?” fall rather heavily upon the floor. She was not slow to per-|| While the widow remained thus buried in that pleasant 

“Ah, you want to inspire me with hope by your question, || ceive these evidences of agitation in the eccentric bachelor, ||sort of reverie which blends pensive recollection with bright 
but your kind artifice cannot deceive me, doctor.- You are|{and fincying she had made an impression, she hastened to/|/anticipation, the doctor was driving rapidly through the 
doubtless aware that I have an affection of the heart?” conclude. crowded streets, making amends by increased speed for the 

“ An affection of the spleen, rather,” thought the —s “ Would you be at loss, my dear doctor, to conceive how||time which had been wasted on the fair victim of sensibility. 
as he gravely replied —‘‘I am not aware of the aE TON such astate of feeling should produce disease of the heart? He possessed too much acuteness not to perceive her designs 
of any symptoms which can warrant you in forming such||The mind acts fearfully upon the physical frame, and the||apon him, and the recollection, of past scenes only seemed to 
an opinion.” continutl bickerings, the constant disquiet, the total absence ladd a tinge of bitterness to the contempt which they excited. 

“ Alas, my dear sir, the symptoms cannot be mistaken —|| of sympathy, which I suffered, threw me into a nervous agi-|| At that period of life when the passions of early manhood 
palpitations of the heart, frequent fits of tremulousness, con-||tation waich has now led to habitual illness. J have now||blend-themselves with the pure fresh feelings of the boy, 
stantly recurring attacks of nervous agitation ; lowness of|/given you as exact a statement of my disease as I now dare||he had renewed a childish intimacy with the beantiful girl, 
spirits, ‘and loss of appetite, are certainly tokens of ill|/trust myself to describe. If I have concealed from you one||andjhad yielded up his whole soul to the impulses of a first 
health.’ sorrom, the heaviest and most heart-rending of all—a sorrow ||affeetion. But he was no match for his lady-love in worldly 

“Yet, these symptoms might be attributed to many other|/which has weighed upon me from the days of my earliest||wisdom. His life had been spent in study of books — hers 
causes besides the serious one you have mentioned. Change womanhood, and added its unutterable bitterness to my|lin the acquisition of the “arts of design,” as taught in a 
of air, exercise, constant occupation both of mind and body, | wretched lot —if I have hidden from you one secret recess ||fashionable boarding school. She had entered society with 
would probably remove all the ailments which alarm you.” j/in my heart — you will, I ttust, forgive me — that deep cell|/every disposition to become an accomplished coquette, and 
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“I wish I could think so, but alas ! of memory must never be revealed to mortal eyes — and ||the enthusiastic collegian was an excellent subject for her 

“ = os minister to a mind diseased, least of all to yours.” first attempt. Whether owine to her inexperience of the 

r pluc ae memory a rooted sorrow ?” Completely overcome by her emotion, the widow buried |/delicate science, or to his noble qualities of character, we 

The doctor was busily engaged in counting the lady’s|/her face in the pillows while she extended one fair hand to||cannot say, but she certainly committed the great mistake 
pulse, and did not choose to hear her pathetic remark. the imperturbable doctor, bat whether fo have the pulse|!of allowing her affections to become somewhat involved. It 
“ You have a very good pulse,” said he, ‘‘ depend upon it,|/counted or the fingers pressed, we cannot undertake to deter-|| was the triumph of nature over art, but as she never again, 


you are only a little nervous.” mine. Doctor Selwyn, however, never forgot his business —j|in the whole course of her life, was guilty of a similar error, 

“ Allow me to ask you one question, Doctor Selwyn ; dojjhe grasped the wrist instead of the soft rosy palm, and||the most zealous votaries of worldliness may excuse this 
you not think that a physician, in whose hands we place}/thrustiog his box into his pocket, he rose to leave the trem-||single instance of deviation into the path of truth. Beaati- 
our very life, and who is responsible for the priceless gift of||bling patient. ful and vain, she had determined to run a brilliant career in 
existence, shoelt be made fully acquainted with the state of|| ‘ Your present agitation convinces me, madam,” said he, ||the circles of fashion, and she well knew that the vista which 
his patient? “that you are a little nervous; allow me to recommend a/lambition opened before her could not be terminated by “love 
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in acottage.” For more than a year, she made the young lattire of eccentricity. But hisearly disappointment had giv- 
student her sport and tool, practising upon him the arts|/en a coloring to his whole life, for it had taught him a lesson 
which she afterwards exercised on a wide field, and learning, lof distrust which he never forgot. Whatever might be his 
from her influence over his true heart, the extent of woman’s jfaith in man, he had none in the truth of woman. He look- 
power. Then — when her hour of vain triamph came —she|jed upon the whole sex but as so many puppets in a raree 
turned coldly from all his love, and plunged into the gayeties|'/show, moved by the secret springs of avarice or interest — 
of society, without one sensation of remotse for the crushed 'set up to be admired for a while and then sold to the highest 
and blighted feelings over which she had trampled in her} bidder. 
course. After exhausting the enjoyment which she found|| The Doctor pondered long over the palpable affectation of 
in the admiration of the butterflies of fashion, she accepted |'the widow, and with an inward chuckle, anticipated the final 
the richest of her suitors, and took up her abode in one of |idisappointment of her plans; but he determined to humor 
the gayest of our Atlantic cities. There She became distin-||her whim, and, while he kept himself quite free, to observe 
guished for ostentatious display, while it was whispered that|/her skilful manceuvres. He was still full of such thoughts 
her neglect and indifference embittered her husband’s life, /when he entered one of those abodes of yoverty, to which 
and drove him to intemperance as a resource from domestic} his charity led him much more frequently than he allowed 
discomfort. the worldto know. A young girl who had broken her health 
His death finally released her from the responsibility of|'by the arduous labors of the needle, and was now on the 
those duties which she had so carelessly performed, and she brink of the grave, with a pulmonary attack, was the object 
found herself a widow with greater joy than she had looked |/of his present attention. She was only a poor sempstress; 
upon herself asa bride. She obtained, by recourse to law, ithe mother, for whom she had long toiled, had recentl¥ died, 
the dowry which his will had denied her, and removing to|\and there was none left to feel interest in the dying girl. 
another city, she determined to carve out a new path to no-|/She was neither gifted nor beautiful—she gave him neither 
toriety. To her surprise, she found her old lover established golden fee nor sweet looks, and yet the Doctor felt her grati- 
in wealth and fame, and the idea of gratifying her early 
affection, together with her present ambition, soon suggested 
itself. With all her wealth, there was one charmed circle 
into which the widow could find no entrance: “the exclu- 
sives” —those ephemera who having but a day to exist, 
bask in the sunshine of fashion as gaily as possible —re- 
membered that Mr. Merton, her late husband, had com-/|found his patient alone, however. A female whose loose| 
menced life as a Chatham street pawnbroker, and therefore |wrapper concealed her figure, while a close cap shaded het} 
She must not be admitted to the society of the elite, who had features, was her companion, and engaged in administering 
been all their lives trying to forget their honest mechanic |/some nourishment as he entered. She immediately disap) 
progenitors. Dr. Selwyn, however, the lineal descendant of ||peared, however, behind a screen which stood across thé) 
one of the original patentees of the land, possessed of a/|room, and he gave no further thought to the matter excep | 
moderate fortune, fine talents, skill in his profession, musi-|/to congratulate his patient upon having found a friend to a} 
cal taste, considerable eccentricity, and being withal'a bache- tend her. A faint flush crossed the cheek of the pale gif! 
lor, found ready access into all circles. The B——’s and las he ‘took a seat beside her and uttered the words of sooth- 
the C——’s, who looked with contempt on Mrs. Merton's| ing kindness. He felt that the hour had come when tle 
emblazoned carriage and liveried footmen, delighted to en-//physician’s saddest and severest duty was to be performel, | 
gage Doctor Selwyn at their parties, and the most aristocra-|/and he did not shrink from the task. Gently but firmly te 
tic of our republican damsels was proud of receiving a bow;|/acquainted her with her true condition, and warned her, that, 





|| was musing upon the strange events of fortune and charac 
iter which his profession enabled him to study, and as he as 
cended the creaking stairs, he could not but contrast th 

luxurious apartment he bad just Jeft, with the bare floor and 
‘uncurtained bed which now met his view. He no longei| 














from the courtly physician. 
Mrs. Merton’s recollection of long forgotten “love passages.” |\days, yet she must fall beneath it ere another moon bad | 
She consulted her mirror, and she did not see any thing to}//waxed and waned. He quieted her agitated feelings, awak- 
make her despair, but she did not seem to be aware of the|/ened her mind to higher thoughts, and while he strove to fe- 
fact, that it is easier to awaken a new flame than torekindle ag her hopes from earth, he endeavored to fix them uyon) 
an extinguished one’ The charms which, in their rich ma-|\the rock of ages. He reasoned with her, he sympathéed | 
turity, might have won many a boyish heart, were powerless || with her, he opened the pages of the sacred Scriptures, and | 
when directed against a case hardened bachelor on whom||read with thrilling pathos the lofty promises, the winhing | 
rested the experience of some forty years. Yet, unconscious || persuasionsof the Book of Faith. Who would have believed) 
of the difficulty she shoald encounter, shé determined to at-| that he, who thus smoothed the pillow of disease and death, 
tack him with such a variety of weapons that some one /jfor the child of poverty, was the same being who among the 
among them must take effect. As a physician, she prepared | prosperous and happy, appeared so cold, so unimpassjoned, 
for bim the artifice of failing health and undoubting depend-|/so almost heartless. He little knew that one of the very | 
ence on his skill—as a “ci-devant jeune homme,” she offered||beings whom he so much condemned, now listened to his, 
the fascinations of extreme deference and attention —the|| words with breathless wonder and interest. | 

most subtle of all flatteries to those who are falling into|| Clara Leslie, though not beautiful, was pretty enough and 


“the sear and yellow jeaf,”—as the man of sensibility she|/rich enough to have shone as a belle in society, had not her} 





exhibiued to him delicately shadowed pictures of past enjoy-||intellectual and moral nature elevated her beyond the paltry |) 


ments, and dimly traced visions of feature happiness—and | ‘distinction. Her undeviating rectitude, her frank (ruthful- 
to the lonely bachelor, whose celibacy her vanity atttibuted|/ness of character, and her superiority of mind, hid made 








These things first awakened ||though the dart of death might remain suspended for may | 
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Ipns, yet, probably, had each been asked to depict the 


char- 
cs of the other, the portrait would have been any thing 
ut flattering. Yet in one respect a great similarity existed 
jetween them. Clara Leslie was a creature of the most be- 
jevolent feelings, and the haunts of misery re-echoed to her 
otsteps far more frequently than did the halls of mirth. 
$he did not pour her alms into the shallow and widely dif- 
used stream of associated charities, but she visited in person 
he abode of want, and saw with her own eyes what was 
peeded by the sick, the destitute and the sorrowing. She 
jupplied just what was required, just at the proper time. She 
rovided not only for the physical but also for the moral ne- 
essities of the poor, for she well knew that food, and clothes, 
be fuel, were often valueless unless proffered by the kind 
oice of sympathy. This was the person, who, shrouded 
from recognition by her coarse garb and the dimly lighted 
room, had taken her station by the bedside of the humble 
sempstress, and ministered to her wants until a proper nurse 
could be procured. This was she who had listened to the 
pure precepts of religion and the tender soothings of kind- 
ness, from the lips of the fashionable doctor. 
Weeks passed away, while Doctor Selwyn, occupied in 
|his usual round of duties, paid his daily visits to the fair 


| 


jtude a full reward for his daily visit to the poor patient. Hej] widow and to the dying sempstress. The widow grew no 


‘better; her “affection of the heart” seemed to threaten a 
final result to somebody, but whether to the patient or the 
physician, remained yet to be decided. In the mean time 
the young girl gradually declined, until life was but as the 
\glimmer of a wasted lamp—then, and not till then, when 


||the worn and wearied spirit of the suffering invalid rendered 


‘her so nervous and irritable, that only the constant presence 
of her kind benefactress could quiet her restless excitement — 
\did Doctor Selwyn first learn that the patient and devoted 
jnurse of the poor sufferer, was the eccentric, the sarcastic, 
ithe haughty Ciara Leslie. 


“My dear doctor, why did you not come last night? I 


'|really was afraid I should not live to see the light of another 


day. Did you not receive my note?” said Mrs. Morton, 
\faintly, as Doctor Selwyn entered the room. 

| What is the matter, madam, has any unfavorable change 
j\taken place since yesterday morning?” 

“Alas! I fearso. I have been dreadfully excited. Old 
\Mrs. Sowerby came to me yesterday afternoon, and some of 
her ill-natured gossip agitated me 10 such an excess, that I 
jhave scarcely slept. The palpitation of my heart is fright- 
jfully increased, and I have not been able to overcome my 
ifaintness long eflough to dress.” ; 

| The doctor looked atthe lady’s lace cap, curled locks and 
‘ruffled morning dress, and silently felt her pulse. 

Mrs. Morton continued — “1 wish that woman would not 
‘come here with her ridiculous stories — will you believe, doc- 
‘tor, she told me you were actually going to be married to 
‘that queer old maid, @iara Leslie! It was too preposterous 
for belief, but the mere surprise excited me to a degree al- 
‘most fatal to my poor nerves. Do allow me, my dear sir, 





[jt contradict the report on your own authority.” 
|| * You have my authority, madam, for stating that Ido not 


anticipate any suci. union,” said Doctor Selwyn, quietly. 

| “T knew in—lI knew it!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Morton, quite 
forgetting her faintness as she rose to an upright position. 
‘Oh, doctor, if you only knew how easily I am excited ona 


to his early disappointment, she meant to lift the veil which ||her rather feared than loved in the circles to which she be-| subject which — which — lies so near my heart—if you 
shrouded her heart of hearts, and disclose to him a glimpse ||louged ; so that though she had reached her eight-and-twen-| cuuld but know what I felt when I heard that you were 
tieth year, she was still Miss Leslie. Even her bankstock |/about to waste the rich treasure of your affections upon that 


of secretly cherished affection which had outlived time wil 


change and even marriage. and improved real estate could not embolden a man of fash- 


The inimitable Dickens tells us that “there are two|sorts| ion to seek the incumbrance of so much plain-speaking in- |) 


of people who despise the world, those who feel that the world ‘egrity and clear-headedness in a wife, while Clara, never 
does not appreciate them, and those who receive the homage 
of society while conscious of their own worthlessness.”” The|'to pass her life, was quite content to find herself verging on 
worthy Doctor belonged decidedly to the former class, for, al-|'*- old-maidism.”” She was called eccentric because she dress- | 
though wealth and honor had fallen to his lot, he knew that//ed plainly, kept no carriage, and never danced ; and having 
they had been bestowed by accident rather than by a sense | vbtained the reputation upon such slight grounds, she took 
of justice in society. He remembered his early struggles) advantage of it to pursue her own course, without regarding 
with poverty and neglect, and he knew that he owed his||the gossip of a coterie. She had conceived a great dislike 
rise Jess to the talents than to the lucky chance which ena-||10 Doctor Selwyn, because she believed him to be acting a 
bled him to rescue from a disgraceful death a member of a/|part foreign to his character, though what that character 
rich and fashionable family. His knowledge of their secret| really was, she was unable to discover. His blandness could 
secured him their patronage, end such was the foundation of|/not blind her to his recent contempt of the sex, and on sev- 
his future fortune. He was aware, too, that, even now, hej/eral occasions when some of his courtly compliments had 
was estimated rather because he was “the fashion,” than on|'contained a lurking sarcasm, he had been made to feel the 
account of his really noble qualities, and therefore it pis sting of woman’s wit from the lips of Miss Leslie. Of course 
that he concealed his warm feelings beneath the veil of cold|he had but little liking for her, and although she interested 
politeness, and garbed his originality of mind in the rade|ihim vy the biunt honesty with which she uttered her opin- 





| 
| 
| 


} 








having seen any one with whom she would have felt willing || 


icold-hearted creature. Forgive me —I know not what I 
isay. Heavens! you look agitated,” (the doctor was trying 
% repress a smile,) “have I betrayed my long-hidden feel- 
lings? Oh, forgive me — forget what I have said — alas! I 
am fearfully bewildered!” 

Allthis was said with the prettiest air of excitement in 
ithe world; the upturning of her soft and tearful eye —the 
lclasping of her smail hands —the heaving of her agitated 
bosom — even the slight dishevelment of her long tresses, 
all added grace and beauty to the picture, for Mrs. Morton 
knew just. at what point to stop, and never allowed elegant 
sensibility to run into the excess of vulgar emotwn. Tears 
are apt to make the nose red, and therefore Mrs. Morton’s 
weeping was confined to a gentle suffusion of the large blue 
eye, while her gentle sighs never degenerated iuto plebeian 
subs. Burying her face in her cambric handkerchief, she 
appeared quite overcome with her feelings. 

Do not suffer yourself to be thas agitated, my dear mad- 
am,” said the doctor, gravely, while a mischievous smile 


te ¥ 
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I came this morning with the intention of making @) 


Jarked on his lips, “be assured I shall not misinterpret the 
feelings which, lead you to be so much interested in my wel- 


fare. 


communication on the subject, which will set all idle reports}}even the most civilized nations, whose passions are stronger 
than their rational powers, and who have little opportunity, 
leisure, or means of any kind soever, to cultivate their judg- 


‘ 


at rest forever.” 
Mrs. Morton started and looked timidly in his face. 


“ He is going to offer himself,” thought she, as she suffer- 
ed her hand to fall accidentally upon his arm. 
The doctor rose, and taking the lady’s unresisting hand, 


> 


? 


. 


and labor; personal property. and most of the prevailing 
He likewise advocates the neces- 


principles of social order. 
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The British Exploring Expedition to the South Pele is 
alleged to have gone four degrees further south than the 





sity of some system of faith for the immense majority of||French or American, and to have fixed the magnetic pole 





ment and reflection. He was prompted to write and publish 


this pamphlet, by witnessing the anarchical principles of a 


great portion of the party of which he has been the champion. 


with greater acculacy than either. 

Grenville Mellen, Esq., a distinguished poet, son of the 
late Chief Justice Mellen of Portland, died in New York on 
Sunday last, aged 41. 

Robert Sedgwick, Esq., son of the late Chief Justice Sedg- 
wick, of Stockbrifége, Mass., died at New York a few days 


said — “ You have not only my authority, dear madam, for! There is undoubtedly a very murderous and revolutionary |/since. He was a listinguished member of the New York 
contradicting the report of my being engaged, but I will alscl/ spirit prevailing among @ considerable portion of the French || bar. 


give you a full and sufficient reason for its falsity —I was! 
last evening, actually married to the lady in question. Miss 
Leslie is now Mrs. Selwyn, and as the carriage which is to 


bear us to Woodlands is now waiting my retarn, allow me/day, may be politically divided into three great classes or} 


to offer you — my adieus !”” — Ladies’ Companion. 
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DISCONTINUANCE. 
Wirn the present number, which ends the Third Volume, 
closes the existence of the Macazine. 
The accounts are in the hands of the former proprietor, 
Mr. Davin H. Exa, 37 Cornhill, to whom all payments are 


people, which is ominous of coming evil. 
Excuisn Poitics. —The English people, at the present 


| parties, though these comprehend many subdivisions. These 
\three great parties are first the Tories, or the friends of the 
\institation of nobility, of the Established Church and of the 
| majority of existing establishments; second, the Whigs, or 
ithe monied aristocracy, who are not titled, equally attached 
with the Tories to the grand points of the English constitu- 
ition, not quite so strenuous in supporting the institution of 
hereditary aristocracy, but the great supporters of monopo- 
lies and privileged corporations. No more friendly to popu- 
lar rights, than the Tories, the Whigs seem to be the sup- 
porters of liberty, because they have for many years been 
lcontending, in their own behalf, not in behalf of the people, 


to be made. All persons in arrears will receive their-bills||forcertain privileges which had previously been monopolized 


with the present paper, and are requested immediately to 
forward the amount due. 

The subscription list is transferred to Messrs. Bradbury 
& Soden, and those who have paid in advance will be sup- 
plied to the amount of their subscriptions with the ‘‘ Boston 
Misce.ttany oF Literature anp Fasaion,” a new and ele- 
gant monthly to be issued by that firm, the prospectus of 
which will be found in another columa. The first number 
will be issued the present month. 


NOTICE. 

Tae subscribers having purchased the interest of the Bos- 
Ton Weexry Macazine, will furnish the subscribers to that) 
work with the Boston Misce..any, the prospectus of which} 
will be found in another columa. The first number of the! 
Misce.iany will be sent to each subscriber about the Ist of} 
October, and alt Who GO HOt give notice to the contrary, pre-| 
vious to the issue of the second number, will be considered} 
subscribers. Brapsory & Sopen, 

No. 10 School St., Boston 











Tue Eastern Question. — The most sagacious politician 
would be puzzled to ascertain any very distinct object that| 
has been gained by the Christian Nations of Europe, in their’ 
war against Mehemet Ali. Some millions have been ex-| 
pended in the war, and the Sulian or Mehemet or their sub- 
jects must pay for it; but we can see no great advantage 
gained by the allies in this. It is said that Mehemet Ali has| 
adopted the terms provided for him, knowing that every ad-| 
justment in the East is provisional, and the whole Oriental! 
question a “juggle.”” The same has been reported many}! 
times before, and as often contradicted. Probably, like the: 
Maine Boundary question, the English government hopes’ 
that it may remain forever unsettled, that it may have some) 
pretext for another rupture, when some advantage may be 
gained by the rupture. Travellers report that the moun- 
taineers of Syria would be as reluctant to pass again ender| 
the Turkish yoke, as they were ready to shake off the Egyp- 
tian, and would soom turn against the Sublime Porte the! 
fire-arins with which they were supplied by the British and! 
Austrians. The allies have introduced confusion, where! 
there exisied under Mehemet the commencement, to say the 
least, of order and the establishment of law. The safety 
which existed in Syria for travellers, is in a great measure 
annihilated ; the Turks have again commenced their perse- 
cutions against the Jews and Christians whom the laws of 
Mehemet protected. Such are the glorious deeds which the 
English have accomplished in the Levant! 





Tre Asse ve LaMennats. — This celebrated champion of 
the Radical party in France, has lately composed a tract ad- 
verse to thie anarchical oracles and congregations, which has 
just been published with the title “ Past and Fature of -the 
People.” In this he has combatted the systems of Fourier. 
Owen and others, and maintains the necessity of the mar- 


2 . . . . . 
Tlage institution ; independent and separate family existence 


| 


Redwing villages. 


by the hereditary holders of property. The third great party 
comprehends the Chartists and the whole of the Radical or 
jfepublican party. The great mass of the people belong in 
heart to this party, which is radically opposed to almost all 
ihe favorite measures both of the Whigs and Tories. This 
last is the reform or revolutionary party. Nothing but the 
system of bribery at elections prevents their succeeding in 
carrying their points. Yet it is not to be supposed that this 
party can ever triumph without producing a revolution 
The odious measures, laws and institutions, to which they 
are the sworn foes, cannot be abolished without producing a 
very general bankruptcy ; since a great deal of private and 
corporate wealth is based upon these unjust laws. Popular 
justice cannot be obtained, except by the destraction of a 
great deal of private property, through the indirect iniuence 


of a modification of the laws. A repeal of the corn laws, for 
instance, by means of which the people of Great Britain are 


indirectly taxed for increasing the income of the wealthy 
land-holders, must necessarily cause great embarrassment 
among that class who have been fattening upon this odious 




















|| motopoly. The English people are, by circumstance, mere |} 


slaves, who are obliged to labor that a privileged few may 
liveia luxury and debauchery upon the profits of that labor. 
We were going to say the surplus profits of their labor ; but 
if they would content themselves with exacting only the sur- 
plus, the people would, comparatively, have little cause of 


compiaint. By the complicated system of indirect taxation, 


the working men of England are drained of all the profits of 
their labor, and nothing is left them save what is absolutely 
necessary for the bare support of their miserable existence. 





IceLand, GREENLAND, anD THE Faroe Istanps, forms the 
Ist nember of Harpers’ Family Library, and 

Japantse Manners anv Customs, the 132d. These are in- 
terestingand instractive works, well fitted to occupy the long 
winter evenings which are fast approaching. 
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First Boox or Natura History; for the use of Schools 
and Colleges. By W.S. W.Ruschenberger. This-is a trea- 
tise on animal mechanism, and appears admirably calca- 
lated to inculcate a knowledge of this important science. It 
is accompznied by high testimonials from medical men. 
Published ty Fisher, Court St., Boston. 


eGerklp Mecory. 


The agentsof the U. S. Government have succeeded in 
purchasing ofthe Sioux Indians a valuable tract of land on 

















the St. Petersriver, and Governor Doty was to have met the 
chiefs of the aher Sioux bands on the 11th August, for the 
purchase of ali the lands on the west side of the Mississippi 
below the Falls of St. Anthony, extending more than 200 
miles along the river, comprising many valuable and impor- 


ant points, inclading the St. Croix, the Little Crow, and the 


Bustamente, President of Mexico, has issued a decree to 
effect a loan of 1,400,000 dollars, to defray the expenses of 
regaining Texas. 

Fifteen or twenty bodies of sufferers by the Erie disaster, 
were discovered on the first instant, off Silver Creek, near 
Dunkirk. They had probably just risen, as they were not 
scattered about. 

A New York paper says that Mons. Lakanel, a French 
gentleman, is abott publishing, in four volumes, ‘* Twenty- 
two Years’ Residente in the United States of America.” 








Mecuantcs’ Exutsition.— Preparations are making on an 

extensive scale, for the opening on the 20th instant, and the 
workmen are how engaged in preparing Faneuil and Quincy 
|Halls for the reception of articles, which promise io be more 
‘numerous and of higher value than on any former occasion. 
The whole of Faneuil and Quincy Halls will be occupied 
‘this year, which itisestimated will afford ample room for the 
proper display of all articles ofizred, without the crowding 
and confusion experienced at the Jast exhibition. The work- 
jing machinery, a very important and interesting part of the 
‘display, occupying the whole of one of the large divisions of 
‘Quincy Hall, will be driven by a new and powerful Locomo- 
itive Steam Engine, built by Messrs. Hinckley, Drury & Co. 
It is to stand fm South Market street, with connecting belts 
attached to the wheels, carried to the machinery in the Hall. 
Faneuil Hall, and the Great Rotunda in Quincy Hall, will 
be the two grend points of display for useful and important 
articles. Anew bridge, of a novel construction will be erec- 
ted to counect the two Halls, passing over Market square. 
Several pther important improvements are making, which 
icannot fail to render this exhibition the most important one 
ever gq up in this country. 

Con¢ibutors should be aware of the importance of an 
learly sotice to the superintendent, of their intentions, to se- 
cure ¢ proper place. 

Cogntry editors throughout New England would do an es- 
sentisl service to the cause, and their best patrons, by an- 
nouncing this fact at an early day in their editorial depart- 
| men}. — Transcript. 








ANY OF LITERATURE’ AND 
PASHION. | 
A Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Magazine. 


The subscribers have made arrangements to commence, in January 
next, the publication of a Monthly Magazine, under the above title. 

From every quarter a high meed of literary excellence has been 
grant-d New England. On every list of the names that stand high 
in our country’s literature, these of her sons stands highest. Their 
ranks am numerous and strong, and they are looked upon for the most 
jefficient support of the literary periodicals in all parts of the country. 
Phat they should be obliged to turn abroad for the Weans of communi- 
cating with the world, is indeed unwoithy of New England ; as if her 
sons and danghters either could not or would not appreciate the value 
of those, who have grown up among them and of them. This has 
long been felt to be a deficiency’and an evil; and u is with a view 
to ou oe void in our natiimal literature, that encouraged by those 
best al¥@ to judge of our wants and our ability, without any desire 
to prodice a sectional work or to encourage sectional feelings, we 
have determined to establish the Misce/lany. 


The publishers take pleasure in announcing that NatHas Hace, Ja. 
Esq. has consented to take charge of the editorial depart vent of the 
work, a gentleman in whom they place the most implicit confidence, as 
‘eing qualified in every way to perform the labors incident Ww such a 
station 


No gains or expense will be spared to make the Miscellany worthy 
of the public patronage. Each number will contain a highly finished 
orginal steel engraving, for the execution of which the most skilful 
and eminent artists in this country, as well as in Europe will be 
engaged. Also a colored plate of the latest Paris and London Fashions, 
obtained from the most authentic sources abroad. ‘Whe jatter will be 
accompanied by such descripiions and suggestions, from a like source, 
as will make them, in the highest degree. intelligible and useful. 

Each number will also contain two or more pages of new and pop- 
ular Music, for the Prano Forte and Guitar, which will be com- 
posed or s@lected. and arranged, expressly for the .Miscellaay, by Prof. 
G. J. Wess, of this city. 

In short, we may saf-ly promise to furnish the reading public with a 
literary Magazine, no way inferior to any similar work in Europe er 
America. 

In mechanical execution, New England need not fear competition, to 
vay the least, from other parts of the cowftry. ‘The Miscellany will con- 
tain 48 pages of reading matter, and will be printed on elegant paper, 
from a new and beautiful type, 

The Miscellany will be furnished at three dollars per annum; and in 
no case will there be any reduction. Payment always in advance. 


BRADBURY & SODEN. 
10 Schoul Street, Boston. 
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r Poetry. 


For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 


SHEEP ON THE CHEVIOT SILLS, 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 





Graze on, graze on, — there comes no sound 
Of border warfare here, ~ 
No slogan cry.of gathering clan, — 
No battle-axe, or spear, — 
No belted knight, in armor bright, 
With giance of kindling ire 
Doth change the sports of Chevy Chise 
To conflict stern and dire. 


Ye wist not that ye press the spot 
Where Percy held his way, 

Across the marches, in his pride 
The ‘‘ chiefest harts to slay,” — | 

And where the stout Earl Douglass rede 
Upon his milk-white steed, 

With * fifteen hundred Scottish speats ” 
To stay the invader’s deed. 


Graze on, graze on, there ’s many a all 
Wild wandering thro’ the glade, 
Where you may freely slake your thitst 
With none to make afraid, — . 
There *’s many a murmuring stream that flows 
From Cheviot’s terrac’d side, — 
Yet not one drop 6f warrior’s gore 
Distains its crystal tide. 


For Scotiafrom her hills hath come, 
And Albion o’er the Tweed, 

Too give the mountain breeze the feud 
That made their noblest bleed, — 
And like two friends, around whose hearts 

_ Some dire‘estrangement run, 
Love all the closer fur the past, 
And sit them down as one. 





TO THE SPIRIT. 


Srimit anseen but felt, asleep or waking, 
By my tranced soul, as feels the ice-bound eath 
The burning summer’s sun its fetters breaking, | 
And bringing all its beautiful to birth — | 
Sririt! what art thou, and why thus o’er me 
Steals, with so deep a power, thy angel minstrelsy? 


The cradled Jake hath rocked itself to sleep, 
And on its bank each gentle shrub and flower 
- . Asdeep, as motionless a silence keep, 
As though they held their breath, lest its slight power 
Should stir their moonlit mirror, and thus hide 
From their enraptured gaze their image in the tide. 


I gaze upon the scene, and thou dost come 
From out each silent leaf and ray of light, 
And nestle to my heart as *twere thy home, 
With all thy weird-like visions of delight ; 
Then dost thou whisper to me hopes of bliss, 
In tones as sweet as those when wind and harp-strings kiss, 


A wave of air comes rolling to my ear, 
\ Laden with melody ; quick as a thought, 
1 feel thy subtle living presence near, 
Waking my heart-strings to a strain so fraught 
With music, joy, that [ can scarcely tell 
If in the air or in my heart the music dwell. 


Say, dost thon dwell with me, but calmly sleeping 
Till something deautiful --a glance, a‘tone — 
Bids thee awake and be thy revel keeping, 
? With subject joys now clustering round thy throne ? 
Or art thou from without, a living thing, 
That feels an answering thrill for pleasures thou dost bring? 


‘ 


I’m not content to call thee joy, but Sout 

Is the full name I give ; and when this light 
Is taken from its lantern, the control 

Of this dark casket from the diamond bright, 





Shall I not be what thou art now, a bliss, 
A rapture, a sweet thought? say, is not spirit this? , 
fame 
Pil tscella nies. 





VALUE OF A WATCH. 

Is it not something more than mere mechanism which 
watches with us by the sick bed of some dear friend through 
the livelong solitade of night, enabling us to count, in the 
slackening pulse, nature’s trembling steps towards recovery, 
and to administer the prescribed remedy at the precise, per- 


haps the critical momentif its application? By means of/|{n the record of an Indian siege, it is stated, that “on one 


a watch, punctuality in all its duties, which in its perfection 
is one of the incommunicable attributes of Deity, is brought 
in no mean measare within the reach of man. He is ena- 
bled, if he will be guided by this, to imitate that sublime 
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precision which led the earth, afier the circuit of five hun-l« Your English soldiers,” said they, “can eat from oui 
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part of a second, for the ages on ages ‘Terug which it has panaioes, by drinking the water in which it has been boiled,” 
travelled that road» What a miracle of art, that a man can//A still more striking trait of the deep affection a Hindu sol- 
teach a few brass wheels, and a little piece of elastic steel, \dier feels for his Efropean comrade is recorded. When the 
to outcalculate himself: to give him a rational answer to \remnant of Baily’s army were delivered up by that truccu- 
one of the most important questions which a being travelling |jlent monster, Tippoo Sultaun, they were marched across the 
toward eternity can ask! What a miracle that a man can romney to Madras, a distance of four hundred miles. « Dar. 
put within this little machine a spirit that measures the fliigh'||ing the march, the utmost pains were taken by Tippoo’s 
of time with greater accuracy than the unassisted intellect|/guards to keep the Hindoo,privates separate from their Eu- 
jof the profoundest philosopher ; which watches and moves |/ropean officers, in the hope that their fidelity might yet sink 
when sleep palsies alike the hand of the maker and the jander the hardships to which they were exposed, but in vain ; 
mind of the contriver, nay, when the last sleep has come|!and not only did they all remain true to their colors, but 
over them both. — Gov. Evereit. swam the tanks and rivers by which they were separated 
\from the officers during the night, bringing them all they 
MOZART. lcould save from their little pittance ; “ For we,” they said, 
In the foreign correspondence of the Boston Daily Adver-|!can live on anything, but you require beef and mutton,” 
itiser we find the following notice of the widow of this great|/The fidelity of the Hindu soldier was never to be shaken, 
composer. ‘and the strongest human tie, kindred, or affinity, could never 
“You are aware that Mozart was born in Salzburg, and swerve the sepoy from his duty. On the occasion of a na- 
that the townspeople are about to erect a fine statue of him itive revolt, “a battalion of the 27th native infantry, with 
|in bronze in one of the public places. Only a few days since| four hundred Rohilla horse recently embodied, were all that 
iT saw the widow of Muzurt, and had frequent conversations|\could be brought against the insurgents, who were above 
with her upon/fer husband. She is now nearly 80 years| twelve thousand strong. They continued to resist till two 










| 





old, but lively, spifited and fall of enthusiasm for every thing|/:housand were slain, and although many of them were their 


relating to Mozart.’ She was actually ill in bed onthe morn-| relations and neighbors, and their priest advanced an@ in- 
‘ing of the day that I first saw her, bat the conversation about||voked them to join their natural friends, only one man was 
her distinguished husband seemed to inspire her and ol found wanting to his duty, and he was immediately put to 
|far away all malady. She was.del.ghted to hear that the|/d eath by his comrades, who throughout maintained the most 
music of Mozart was played in Atmerica, and that Don Juan/|unshaken fidelity and courage. ”— Maxwell's Life of Wel- 
was pitched into the infernal regions, as well there as at||/ington. 
Prague, and in Italy. I told her of the formation of the 

Musical Society in Boston, which, in honor of her husband, 
took the name of “‘ Mozart Musical Society.” (I did not tell 
= however, that Governor Lincoln vetoed the charter of the 
Society.) She gave me a great many anecdotes-of her hus- 
band, of his youth, of his early taste for music, his intimacy 
with Joseph H. of Austria, and finally hisdeath. You know 
the mysterious story of the Requiem. She spoke of that. 
What you have read is nearly ali true. The Requiem was or- 
dered by a stranger, paid for in advance, called for once, but 
being unfinished was left for a future day — three days later, 
the time came — Mozart finished. the Requiem, and died the 


next day ; but it was never called for, —and, notwithstand- 
ing efforts to discover who had given the order, neither she 


nor her friends are aware, even to this day !”” 








Crossing THE ATLAYtic In Seven Days. — We quote the 
following passage from Miss Sedgwick’s letters from London, 
for the sake of the opinion it repeats of a distinguished man 
of science, concerning the prospecis of steam navigation : 

“T had the pleasure at breakfast of sitting next to Dr. 
Babbage, whose name is so well known among us. as the 
author of the self-calculating machine. He has a most re- 
markable eye, that looks as if it might penetrate science, or 
any thing else he chose to look into. He described the iron 
steamer now building, which has a larger tonnage than any 
merchant ship in the world, and expressed an opinion that 


iron -ships would supersede all others ; and-another opinion 
that Much concerns us, aud which, I tract, may coon be vor- 


ified —that in a few years these iron steamers will go to 
America in seven days!’ 































CHARACTER OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 
In Wellesley’s earlier successés, two circumstances con- 
nected with them strike us as being most remarkable — the 
enormous masses of organized men over whom his triumph: 
were achieved, and the scanty*means with which these bril- 
liant victories were effected. Small as the latter were, in 
examining the proportionate strength of his armies, his Brit- 
ish soldiers did not exceed a fourth of the whole; and with 
native troops —-Mussulman opposed to Mussulman — Scin- 
diah was routed at Assye, and Gawilghar, esteemed hitherto 
impregnable, carried by assaalt. Nothing can afford a 
stronger proof of that moral effect which superior intelli- 
gence exercises over uncultivated qualities in producing their 
development. Commanded entirely by British officer's, the 
Indian army, in efficiency, was scarcely second to any. In 
the field, the sepoy soldier emulated his European associates 
in gallantry and discipline; and in the camp he far exceeded 
them in sobriety and good conduct. In danger the Hindu 
exhibited a calm resolution, which no reverses could over- 
turn—his fidelity was unbounded — his loyalty not to be 
shaken — want and suffering could never indace him to 
desert his officers — and death alone detached him from those 
colors, which, whether in victory or defeat, he regarded wiih 
a devotion that bordered on idolatry. His character united 
opposites ; for with a disposition imbued with fhe mildness 
of a woman, he combined the indomitable courage of a hero 
Many instances could be adduced to show that in some of 
the best requisites of a soldier ‘the Indian auxiliary migh: 
serve as a model to every service in Europe ;” and that 
when circumstances required it, he was willing to seal his 
loyalty with his life, and abandon every thing but his faith 


Mr. Sueesone. — It is exceedingly difficult for a French- 
man to learn to pronounce English correctly. An English 
gentleman, visiting Paris, was introduced to a member of 
the French Institute, who, to show his knowledge of English 
literature, said that his favorite English author was Shee- 
bong. 

The Englishman could not guess what he meant, not be- 
ing able to recollect any author of that name. At length he 
asked the Frenchman which of Mr. Sheebong’s works he pre- 
ferred. “Prefer, sir,’ exclaimed the astonished Frenchman, 
“T never knew that he wrote any thing except the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

“Oho!” said the Englishman, “I undersiand you now; 
you mean Gibbon.” 





Tortie Instinct. — The instinct with which the sea tef- 
tle annually visits a favorite breeding spot is very remarka- 
ble. The Cayman Isles, near Jamaica, are yearly frequent 
ed by innumerable shoals of these animals, who cross the 
ocean from the Bay of Honduras, a distance of four hundred 
and fifty miles, without the aid of chart or compass, and 
with an accuracy superior to human skill ; it is affirmed that 
vessels which have lost their latitude in hazy weather have 
steered entirely by the n@ise of the turtle in swimming. 
The shore of the Caymans is low and sandy, and conse- 
quently well adapted to hatch the turtle eggs ; and the rich 
sub-marine pasturage around the islands, affords abundance 
of nourishing herbage, to repair the waste which must ensue 
ifter a female lays nine hundred eggs. 
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occasion when the provisions of a garrison were very low 
and a surrender in consequence appeared unavoidable, the 
Hindoo soldiers entreated their commander to allow them t 
boil their rice, the only food left for the whole gafrison 
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